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This pamphlet includes a variety of suggestions and 
activities to stimulate language and therelDy increase students' 
'Control over their environment and their lives. AlthougLh many of 
these activities can be used with elementary students^ '1:he emphasis 
in this collection is on language stimulation among secondary school 
children. The first section contains activities for teaching 
metaphors, fables, language, symbols, time periods, categories, the 
use of specific details and imagery, and story telling. The second, 
section deals with activities for teaching surrealistic poetry, 
abbreviations,, and book and movi'e criticism. The third section 
contains activities to help students develop interpersonal skills. 
The fourth section contains interaction activities. The fifth section 
contains activities designed to help students recognize the ways that 
expectations shape their lives and to examine the derivation of their 
sex role expectations. (TS) 
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INTROPUCTIOH 



I, ACTIVITIES 

a. Metaphors 

b. Mixed Bag ^ 
-Fables 

d. An Exercise in Language and Symbols - 
8. It Is... It Is Not... 

f . The Times They Are A-ChangingJ 

g. This Is Stupid 

h. Whp Am I? . ' ^ 

i. Words To Live By 
j On Learning 

k. Thanks, I Needed That 
1. Help I 

A Real Lemon! 
n. Short Shorts 
o.-V/hat Do You Know? 

p. Jotto ' ' , ' 

q. Categories 

r. More Categories 

s. For Sale 

Suppose 
u. Mad, Sad, Glad 
V. Button, Button 
w. Dear Jane or John Doe 
X. Here And Now 
^' y. Imagine 

z. Getting Specific 



II. QUICKIES - FOR OPENERS 

a. Surrealistic Poetry 

b. My Grandmother's Game.:, exclusion-inclusion gcime 

c. Hink Pink 

d. What Did You See? 

e. The Critic 

f . Nemesis ' 

' h. Ne Plus Ultra 



XII^ GETTING TO KNOW YOU 

Warm-up Activities Cor more^ •^quickies**) 
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WORKING' TOGETHER 
ar» Interaction Activities 

1. Plan the Perfect^ Crime V/, 

2. Paraphrasing 
- 3 . Sequencing 

4, The Daily Planet 

5* Styles of Leadership 

6, '"Stereotyped Holes 
' ' 7 • group Writing 
b* Writinejibo'ut Int^^rpersonal Relationship 
c. P-TjR<f^-A — An Exercise in Cooperatio 
d*, Cooperat-ion-CompetitioB 
e. Writing With A Parxner 



WHAT DO YOU EXPECT? 

a. Looking At Roles And Expectations 



During the , Crimean VJar, Florence Nightengale fought long and 
hard, sometimeG vehe.Ttently , to impose what, v/ere then rigid standards 
of sanitation ou the iTiale nurses vjho resisted these "newr-f angled , 
feminine'* way^ . She replied that "wliatever else a hospital should 
be, it should uot be a source of infection," 

In the same vein ^ v/hatever else a teacher should be, he or she 
shooj-d ngt be a source of dulled spirits^ lowered ambitions or 
aspiratio.is a cheapened cense of self-v/orth, damaged self -concept , or 
deadened interests. And V7hatever else a teacher should be, she or 
he should Le <% source -of h'-^igntened awarei.ess of one's 6wn abilities 
and potential. The teacher- who can share a vision of the world and 
of individual potential that allows students xo become all that they 
might is, for us, the truly hWanistic teacher. Good ^teache:i?s , we 
believe, care, respect themselves .and others, and value life/ They . 
allow and encourage students to learn and be all that they can be 
and assume that every student can be much. 

When we ask students to obcerve the^ir environment in order to 
.deter.Tiine v/hether all trees are alike^, careful observers report "yes* 
and "no," For yes , 'all trees have bark, trunk, branches, and leavers 
and no, all trees are not the same in height shape , growth patterns 
and color. • . ^ . 



•/ When we'luoK at bludtnit^ we Uircovci- n.^iv]* the i...'^-- yf^^'ii^/, ^ i^'i - 

' ^ * * . . . . ' , ' , . -I . ' :V > ' 

yes J they are all alike and no, Uv^y ai o net ai tfe a. .tlJ. >Mr.i • . 

' ' ' 

people, the simxAcirit 1 t^'j and di ffcrenc^-^ arc, at the t;r-, 

boirh more obviout. and inte t-ubtle" thaiv tho::e ar.ong t/ '-^.^t 

more important than identification and oL.^^^rv ution , hcwov^-x'.. ar e . 

the decisions toachvrb ^,a>-^^ on the/ba^:i.^ -1 ^h:!/- cL.^-rv-itj r:" of"* 

similarities and dl r ^'-r: ^lo-^^ ainonr: thei;; .1. ^^i^n^ 

are pov;erTul influences in ^hapiitp^ sUu<iontG' iiv^s tn-oy J'M^jxrririO 

their opportunities and chailenr,^- Khi^:h In t.u'rn convri .t^..^ ^ to 

what /they understand Xz.cu\ the vorld and co each cliild^s a-.i^xiBal' 

of |/is/her own v;<^rth'an'i tl*--^ worth ui othtrrs, 

/ , • ' 

Whether students beli-^ve that they, can leax-n^ and^ do have 

some control over their destiny depends gr^-atly upon their teachers* 
decildons about -v/hat tncy are able to do. ' ' * . . ' 



Some assumption- rrtade Ly ^the author* t:.in paTiph-ct fo 



1) Children want to*leax^n and grow, * - ^ 

' 2) Education jhould help children to ^,ain power ov^r thc-ir 
own lives - independence. 

3) Language ^^-ompete nee is essential to hu-^-an indop^-nccn'.e * 

* 4) Jt is important for students with varvini^^ abilLtie;, 

backgroundiV and interests to iritera-ct ^r^nd coir^municut^i with 
-one anoth^ii . \ ' -[u:'- 

' WhAt we intj^nd, t^ieiV, ,is %o i'nclude in this paiTiphlet a variety 
of suggestio/is and acti^rities.:to^Vstlmulate lan;:ua-o -in-i ^r-i^ 
increase students ^ *bontrol over th-eir envircnr^t-ntr. and their i^ves. 
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' Although mdny of these activities can be u^ed; with elemfehtary . 
students oW .{xarticular emphasis in^this coll4ction is language 
stimulation among secondary sdhool students/ Not all of tjie 
activities will be appropriate for all ^^s;feidents - or for all teachers. 
It is expected\ th^t teachers v;ill sele^ct, adapt, and bui/d upon 
these ideas on \the basis of their Jcnowledge of their stiidents and 
themselves. Because we are interested in assisting teachers m 



eachers in 

integrating handicapped children into regular ^classes^ we have 
selected activities that/i/e believe can be used effeptively with 
students of greatly v^ying abilities and backgrpun^s and in the J 
same classroom or bther e'cJucational se'tting. We believe that^ students 

individual resopnsds .to these activities can both facilitate their 

/ \ > ' / 

personal growth .toward independence and increase their^dnderstanding 

of 5ne ana-ther throuWh sharing their quite dif f erentA/iews of the 
eWorld. 

/ St-udents can respond at various level^S''' and in a variety of ways, 
the important '^hing is\ response. We wan^ students to t^lk, to write, 



to grow - to g^in competence and power. ^ ^ * ^ 

Just a's t-.eachers have long known that seldom is a single lesson 
or presentatioh. appropriate lov the thirty plus people in their 
cla&sroons, at -one time, they have also' known the difficulty of _ 
providing a multiplicity of lessons/plans/learning opportunities 
in a single setting at a single time and , i,i the secondary school, 
all of this in 'so minutes or less and then to change for the next group 



Two organizational <ipproachco that >;e have had some success v/ith 
are the multi-activitied"^ - lesson plan and learning stations. 



Multi-activitied lesi^ons *are those that plan for .a variety of 
* hi • 

activities, grouping'^ , and types of response during a single class 

period. Teachers who ute tho multi-activitied approach ne-j a supply 

of ""quickies . The^e arc activities that can take from tv/o to ten 

minutes and serve as openers or as fillers wh'on the activities run 

out before the period doeo . The former jc" planned of course, the. 

latter is f or ' "wingin^;'* it. We use ^'quickies" much more often for 

openers than Tillers"* Their value in opening, class lies^ in their 

ability to do just that - OPEN' the class* They Open the class in 

that they begin the session and also in that they often are revealing 

or enlightening* 

^ * These "quickies'* need not apply to the central theme of the 
lesson. What we hope they do is engage the learner^ stimulate him/ 
her, make ^him/her laugh or think - or both. " 



Hippie J Theodore W. T eat^hing English in Secondary Schcol: 
CNew York: Jlacmiliani/ 197 3 * ' 
/ 



''7™ ^Some popular quickies can be found on pages 

ERIC • ^ . 



A jnulti-uutivilied lesson might go something like this; 

1) A quickie; 2) A brief revi.ev7 of work completed and a state- 
ment of tl.e day*s objectives; 3) A problem posed to the whole 
/group via teacher or student lecture, film, f ilmstrip , . or printed 
information; ^) Trios or. small groups'^ discuss their responses 
to the problem; 5) One person from each group becomes a member 
of a panel to present conclusions to the rest' of the claas ; 6) 
Teacher or studdnt provides closure and/qr connection to past and 
future v7ork. - ' * 

To provide more individualization within the classroom teachers. 
*c'an establish • canters or stations for leai?ning wh^re students can 
pursue individual interests, items tangential to class units, and/or 
in-depth concerns related to class, group, or individual study. 

Having these .centers can help to free the teacher for individual 
•ov groj^p C(2Jnsultation as students work on their pv^n in developing 
basic skills, problem solving skills, creative tal.ents or personal 
interests. . ' - . ' 

Teachers may begin slowly with one op two centers for learning 
activity in a traditional, classroom or work in concert with others^ 
to convert the total curriculum to centers. 



Centers may contain conunei^oial , leachc-t'-made , or studont-made 
materials and should hdve a. statement of objectives, list of activities 
possible and/or required Xwith complete directions), and criteria 
for evaluation'- so- th.it tach stu^^ient can -proceed at his/her own 
rate and with her/hir- ov;n interests and needs'^ in focus. The center's 
activities should cn^j^cir^- the student and proviae opportunities for 
self -directed and fui'thf^t' in-^Jepth scuJy. 
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^»Because v;c' bei>e/c tiiat students should know what and v;hen 
they are learning., v:^ believe that objectives and criteria 
for evaluation ^licuid alv^ays I - shared- Better still thay 
should be "inutuallv Ur^rived/ ^ ^ 
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Ask tstudentw thi;. ;r.i •_<.t he ri . -i . i 
.be sufficient, but ii ii> jI o luu <}n*l 



the metaphor. iv^* . t i ^ 
more like . 



1 !i. 1 oil ".^ i:.: 



Are you t 

a VoiK:u;j - 
.Billy J. - ^ 
a yet '.r ^ 
' sunrir . t 
a te.-i \t r 
snmii*^ t - : 

a 111 - 1 ^ /- 
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Vapation : i 
arrang ; 
Cadilla: 
discus^icrU tn:^ .1^ 
time, !:^J: - - : . tc 
oWay • 2* Let ; .i*.r T;L3 
like.'^a" or 



: 1 the clae.*; 

^\ from Veil ^.v.Vi/.cr 
i' tinvcive? V/Jch ~ 
^ t i n ir;d 5 at the 
. V /T'^ another ii* 
a claormate i 



ir.ore 
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Follow-Up : Fii 
-'the tree 



roc th^t 

V - . , ^ 
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J.o%; like V^^» Desci'ite 



MIXED BAG 

Students divide a ;:.hc*>t of ^papcr into eJyht parts and write a 

w6rd or phrase iii each of the following catego.-ies: 1) color,. 2) a 

tool or inplerrent , 3) plac^^ , 4) a weather condii ion, 5 ) a name, 6) an 

animal, 7) an emotion or mood, and 8) an action or movement. Tear 

t 

or cut the. paper * apart ; GOlle:^t each number separately and shuffle- 

RedistriLute so that each student has »a "mixed bag of eight. Ask 

o 

studenNts Iq irriaRine a circumotdnce involving all eight (or many 
as possible) and to describe it. - 



FABLES 



Take a well-known saying such as "Too many xiooks spoil the 
broth" oil "f'eople who live in glas.s houses shoyldn't throw stones"^ 
and change it into a spoonerism, for instance, "People who live m - 
grass houses shouldn^t stow thrones." Write a fable with a spoonerism 
as a moral. Or just write a fable - choose your own moral. 

Write a fable^D^om a' different point of view, for instance 5 what 
dees the wolf think, see, feel in "The Boy V/ho Cried 'Wolf'" 
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AN r;XERCISE IN LANGUAGE AND SYMBOLS 



Study these two shapes. Answer the following questiqns 



1. Which one oT these shap'^s is ncuned Oona? Which is 

Kepick? ^ . 

2. Which is a cymbol? Which is a violin? 

3. Which is a saxophone? VJhich is a trumpet? 

4. Which is a kind of gas? V/hich is a kind of oil? 

5. Which is a melon? VJhich is a lemon? 

6. Which is strong? VJhich is weak? 
Z. Which is wet? V/hich is dry? 

8. Which is cold-? yihith is warm? 
, 9 * • Which is a car? Which' is a boat? 
10./ Which is a house? i^hich is an pffice building-? 
IL.. , Which one- is a banker? 

12. Which one is a dancer? ^ - . . >/ 

13. ' Which one is a farmer? 
.m, V/hicJi one is a dietitian? 

15/. VJhich one is an economics teacher? 

16. Which one is a Spanish teacher? 

17. VJhich is male and which is female? 




\ 

IT IS, • • IT IS NOT. . . 

Use this to on. * urage students to select words that convey 
exact meaning and helj. tliem to break standard patterns of des- 
cription . ! , . 

•Describe .in object, person 5 or event using no form of 
the verb , " ^ ^ 

♦ 

THE TIMES THEY ARE A-CHANGING* 

t/hat is the dj I Terence between then and now? Gather data 
about what student three or four years younger. than you are doing- 
Has seventh grade or age ten changed since you were there? 

* _ . THIS --IS STUPID! 

How many timen a day do students complain that this or that 
is "stupid" or "awfui"? Take advantage ■ of the occasion to work on 
use of supporting nuiterial. - ' 

Ask students to v;rite about this stupid thing telling 
, ' what it is that is -j' stupid" and why. 
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WHO AM I? 

In order to help students to understand that they each liave 
many and varied personalities 'and ways of responding to the v/orld 
have students write ten nouns or ten adjectives or ten statements 
beginning with "I am." 

■ Follow-up:- 1. Share lists orally. 

2 . V/rite a statement or paragraph explaning V7hat 
the student has learned or become v/are of as a 
result of making this list (or as a result of the 
shai?ing) . 

3. Think of the various selves one has and wyite 
a dialbge between two conflicting elements. 

4. Read or listen to Nikki Giovanni's "Ego Tripping," 
a^id then re-write the list. (Watch the blossoming 

of metaphor ! ) . *• 

■ ■ 'WORDS TO LIVE BY 

This is an exercise in economy and preciseness of language as 
well as an opportunity to examine one^s values. ^ 

What are the "Ten Commandments" of your family? of your 
school? of your peers? by which your teachers live? you 
would like to live by? 
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■ ON LEARNING _ 

> 

The follov/ing activity can provide invaluable information to 
the teacher who is trying to accomodate various learning styles. 
It can also give students insight into their own best learning modes 

J 

Describe your most satisfying learning experience. (It 
does not have to be a school experience!) Did you acquire 
information, concepts, or skills? . Were you physically active? 
Did you gain power over yourself, others, or things? Wfere you 
rewarded?"^ Was perserverance involved? Did you prove somethin£ 
to yourself or others? Did you know ahead of time what had to 
ba done? 

Se'^ect the best mode for this activity: small grou 
total class discussion, questionnaire, interview, theme 
<^ centrating on supporting details), etc. 
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THANKS, I NEEDED THAT . - / 



/ 

Because we often remember to voice our complaints but are not 



so mindful about ^ compliments , we ask students- to do this activity 



Write a ndte to someone who has. done something that pleased 
^you. What was done? Howv^did you feel? What sp^lial 
message do you want send? / 

Send the message* (Another reminder that the teicher is 
not the only audience fo2? student writing.), 



HELP I 



Practice concise writing by havihg students compose telegrams 
for situations. Example: You are traveling and find you^^sjelf 



strandjd in Morroco without money. Whom do you send this tjo and what 
do yoU; say? Or to make it more real, you have run away from home . 
and want to return - whom do you telegraph and what do you say? 



/ 

or 



Send an urge** telegram to someone that you would ,like to 
have do something. Use day or night letter word limits,. 



^^Teachers; too! Whenever feasible teachers should do ch^ 
activities they ask students to do. This one is a must - and 
you need not wait for the' assignment. - v 
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A REAL LEMON! 

To encourage the use of speeific details and invoke sensory 
imagery describe a lemon - not just any iemon% but this one. 

Bring a lemon Cor several) to class and! have ^students 
examine it closely --'touch it, taste it, smell it, look at it, 
hearC?) it. Then students should describe the lemon for some- 
one who has not examined it . ^ ^ 

Variation: 1. Describe the lemon using pnly one of -the^ ' 
senses. 2. Try the same exercise with po*pcorn. 

- t - --^ 

SHORT SHORTS ^ . 

When working on economy and explictness of language, have 
students write five to eight sentences that tell a "story about... 
-a boy. and a violin. ^ 
'-an apple and an orange . ^ - * 

-a bicycle and a car. 
-an employer and an employee . . 
-a student and a teacher. • 

V 

Variation: 1. Put three unlike objects in a paper bag^ 
\ Students will write a short-short story about these objects- 

2. Give students a one-word title: happiness, oranges, 
alone, green. Have them write five sentences - no more 
no less - on the. topic. 

3. Use five lines r^^ther^ than five sentences. 



WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 

Each student Cor group) selects a topic of interest to her/him. 
The s'tudents then list everything that they know about it and every- 
thing that they would like to know about it. ^ 

Follow-ups: 1. Decide what methods and sources one would 
use to discover the desired information. 
- 2- Students do the research to find out what they wish 
^ to know." > ' ^ 

^ JOTTO • ' 

^-E4ve letter word game- Students .can play tMs one quietly in 
pairs at their ^desks Each .person thinks of word C5 letters) and the 
by saying other five l.etter woMs anc3 their opponent telling them 
how many J.etter5 in the guessed word ^eJ-n their secret word,, the 
players try to deduce what the letters are in the "secrjsjt'^ word , then 
their order, then the word. (Note: students tell .only how many 
letters 'are in both ,^v;ords , not which * letter . ) 



*A CAVEAT: Once students have acquired the new information, 
the experience heed not be documented in a deadly dull (often 
plagiarized) "report."' Let them discover ijinovative and 
interesting ways to share the information with their classmates 
if 'sharing is necessary. (Avoid, in all v;rating experiences, • 
letting the teacher be the sole audience.) Sometimes students 
might be fencoiiiraged to do this activity just for the joy and. 
satisfactdQn of^ learning something they want to know. 
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CATEGORIES , 

Students suggest a five-lptter word. Example "Table." Then 
students na.-ne five categories . Individuals try to find words to 
complete the chart. See exai^ple . 



Category , . 1 


T A 


B L E 


Cars 


0 










Cereals • 








*- 




Musicians 








* 


* 


r;botball 
' Teams . 












Vegetables 


1 ^ 




* 

<> 

• 

1 


* * 


9 

e 



When each ^udeht .haG filled as man^ "spaces as^ possible l.e-t pairs 
work together fc^ief'ly to try to finish the' grid. ^ 



MORE CATEGORIES 

Leader thinks of a word that goes with others in various contents 

and lists three of these related words. Class members try to add correct 

words to the list until everyone recognizes the category. For 

•example, leader lists foot, room, basket; and students add base , 

tether 3 ping pong ^ bearing, -^ spit to go with BALL. 

• * 

Find interesting pictures from a photography magazine or 

some other source. Have students write their own captions. 

Write new captions for old cartoons. 

Select or draw an illustration for a favorite poem or a book 
cover or a quo.tation, 

FOR SALE ' ^\ 

3 

Write want ads for unusual objects -r kittens, old WW II bomber, . 
sinking sailboat, kids' sandbox, whate'ver. In ten words or less, 
twenty-five spaces, or a similar lim,itation entice the seller. This 
might also be done with real objects and placed on a class bulletin 
■board. To test the effectiveness of one's language - does the object 

* 

sell? ^ . * " 

Variations: 1. Identify favorite commercials and tell v/hich- 
elements make them effective. 

2^^_Vfeiter'a--GO-minep about yourself What about you might 
others also like? VJhat can you do well? 
3. Sell self to interviewer for a specific job. 
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SUPPOSE... 

Imagine that you are level with the grass. What do you see? 
Are there tags, vzorms, roots on the ground? How do they look if you 
are very very small? How does ^a grain of sand look? A blade of grass? 
A spider's web? Are colors different? How much of, the world can you 
see? 

D 

I 

♦ 

If you are a worm, where do. you live? How does it look? How 
does it feel? Do you like the sunshine above the ground or the dark- 
ness of underground? Is t,he ground wet or dry? Which do you prefer? 
VOiat do you eat? What do you dc if you meet another worm? An ant? 
A person? 



Do you wonder what lies beyond the next clump of grass? Is a 
meter a long distance to travel? What do you think when you see a 
flower? Do you think it is pretty, do you want to smell it, or do 
you want^ to eat it? What do you do if it has insecticide on it? 

MAD,. SAD, GLAD 

Write a brief account of the last three times you were angry. 
Vmat did you do? How did you feel? Are you glad about how you ^ ^ 
responded? V/hat would you do differently if the same situation occurred 
to<iay?. ' 



\ 

\ 
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BUTTON , 3UTT0N ..." 

Fincl some people to work with and form a poster button company. 
You will need construction paper, scissors, straight pins and pens. 
Cut shapes from colored construction paper and -use straight pins to 
,-pin them to clothing. Write messages on each__gne. Collect words to 
\ise on your buttons; experiment with words that rhyme; look at signs, 
posters, billboards and poems to find "fatehy" phrases; try your hand 
at, .puns; listen to slang words and jingles on television. Play with 
words and put them together in different ways .~ What does the message 
tell about the person who wears it. What does s/he want it to tell? 
Why does s/he wear it? What could you say that-s.tarts "I'm..." or 
"Stop..." or "Go.'.." or "Be"? 

. DEAR ^- JANE OR JOHN D0E 

You have been asked, to help a friend v;ho wants to know. . . 
-How-to send love to someone far away. 
-How to make 'holidays more meaningful. 

-How to tell .parents 5 "I love you, but leave me alone." 

-How tQ help another friend who has a body odor . problem . 

-How to' get along with a sist^ji^r brother. 

-How to make/save money* 
CI^ the problem is Teal, the advisee might respond ,to each 
alternative with a note to indicate that s/he will try it, will 
consider* it, or will not try i\t*), 



HERE AND NOW 

Stop class. Write the date and time. For five minutes write 
what you are dcing/thinking/f eeling here and novj. 

* * * 

Write ten sentences each beginning with "Here arfd now" that 
describe v;hat^ is happening to you rithe now. 

♦ 

I learned ... I wojider . . . ' I realize ... I wish; . . I am glad 
that... Finish the sentence on a graffiti board, in your journal, 

or with an oral "whip" around the room . 

. . ft = " *^ 

Find a place to^ sit for one hour. During that hour write what- 
ever' ycu are feeling, wishing-, thinking. 

■• ' • IMAGINE 

Imagine that you are a Martian anthropologist who has come to 
observe Earthlings at work and play. You have no knowledge of life 
on Earth so you must usually guess at what is^ going on.. 

How would'you describe*.. 
. ' . -an orchestra? ^ ^ ? ^ 

rock band? 
-two people arguing? 
-a football game? 
-a wedding? ^ 
^-people putting on make-up? 
Variation; \ci also have no sense of hearing. 

■ 2r> .' ■ 



GET'^ING SPECIFIC * 

An intern created an ad like this one and put .it on the' oj/erhead 
projector. A;fter a brief discussion of . the need for a real friend, 
he asked the students to meet with someone tliat they did not know 
very well and interview to find out the information required on the 
order form (see page ). Aft'ir the order form was completed, he 
asked students to write an appropriate business letter ordering a 
RGBO-PAL and describing methods to, be used for delivery and payment. 

Follow-up: A week later students were told that their ROBO-PALs 
had arrived, but that they were- defective*. The assignment 
then wds to write a letter of complaint specif yin|s what was 
' unsatis~fact6ry and what the writer wished the student to 
do about it., 
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Color of hnir: 
Color OL cytis: 
. Hcichc: 
Weight: 

Sex:, . , ' , 

Other important physical characteristics: ^ 

Fav orit es 

— ^ 

Food: 

Song or type of nusic: 
Sing6r or gro,up: t' 
In-School thln^: 
, Out-of'Schpol thing: 
Car: 

^ Person most adnircd: 
Place to ba: 
Movie: 
T.V, Show: 
Poem: 
Saying: 

Major Interests: 



JiJiKL^cil y cry J n s txuiLtXoas 
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QLiJCKlES - FOR OVEMERS 

To htQ-in a. mltl-actlvitl&6 lt66on, to 6t-Lmala.te. 
thinking, to kavt (Jun - uAe one o{, the. f,ol£ou}lyig 
a.ttlvltl(L& . Th&y an.& i>hon.t, 6&l{,-coHtalne.d , and 
a lot o(i i$un ion. both t&ach&A.6 and 6tvid&nt6 , 




Surrealistic Poetry 

- Divide the class in half; if the number is uneven, the teacher joins 
one half! Each person £n the .first half, writes a complete question 
beginning! with "What/xs . . . ? " Each person in the second half of the 
class writes a^i/tomplete sentence beginning with "It is...." Then, 
giving eve^ryowe a chance to participate, students, on alternate sides 

ask "What is.:-..?" and -respond "It is " The resulting combinations 

arfe magical and like fireworks - some sparkling and some duds , but 
well"' worth We five minutes. No threats, no promises', no fears, and 



/lots of hope for t^^^unlikely and perfect combination that often comes 
regard3.ess of the individual's ability, background, or knowledge. 



My GrandmotheV.'s Game . . . exclusion-inclusion game 



My grandmother likes kittens, but not cats; walls, but not 
■ceilings; cheebe , but not crackers; Betty, but not Sue; green, but. 



not blue . As 



s'oon as a person "gets" the inclusion-exclusion categ- 
ories, s/he abdi a response. Continue until all (or nearly all) have 
caught on. U:;e kany variations - double letters, vowels, words with- 
out "s" in thlsmjlword^ with an "o" or double vowels, etc. 

Hink Pink 

Given a cefinition, the students try to suggest a rhyming adjec- 
tive and noun that (identifies the thing defined. Example, police 
chief ,= top cop; short poem = terse verse. By expanding the name 
(Hinky-Pinky) 
dieting gamble 
class theft 



to extra syllables, we add another dimension. Example: 
- thinner winner. Try Hinkcty-Pinkety and get high 



nobbelry-robbery . " Have students help in definitions, 
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What Did You £eo? ' ■ 

Form a circle. Place from 15-20 familiar objects on a platter. 
Look carefully at the objects for a short time or pass the platter 
around. V.rite down what you remember seeing. This can also be done ^ 
with a list on the board or numbers or a sdngle picture v/ith many 
elements. It is Sometimes worthv/hile to ask students to share the 
methods they used to remember. , 

The Crit ic 

Ask students to recommend a book they have read or movie they 

*^ 

have seen recently. Why is it recommended? 
Nemesis 

Teach two or three spelling demons. All right, separate, etc. 
are sometimes easier to remember if discussed in short intervals. 
-Lists of most common uisspelled words are available. Remember mnemonic 
devices all right /all wrong, separate has "a rat" in it^i 



Teach abbreviatipns - i.e., viz., etc., R.S.V.P. are encountered 
much in reading and it is satisfying to know what they mean. 

Ne Plus Ultra ^ ' ' 

Teach^ some common Latin phrases - just for fun. Students ^njoy 
having some esoteric- informalfcion and it just might prove useful, too. 
I hey tnxght^ aiirecroy ^n v w "bo mu like c ux*pus UullcLi , ov modus opei^ajidl 
^ from their favorite detective show, but what about caveat emptor. 
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- V . GETTING TO KNOW YOU * 

— ^ 

• Because toe th^nk that It i6 ImpoKtant {^on. 
6tudznt6 to dzvzlop lntzn.ptn.6onal 6kill6, we 

T 

o^^QA thz {following a<itlv^tlz6 a6 "wa/Lni-up^ . " 
T/ie^e a/iz actlvltlz^ dz6lgmd to p/iomotz 6tudznt 
interaction, thzy* alloio ^6tudznt6 to Azvzal ^omt- 
thing about thzn\6zlvz6 and Izaxn 6omzthlng about 
othzu. Thzu can bz donz a6 a total zlk64i on. In 
gKouph 0^ zltht to tzn, 6lmuZtanzou^ly . 

' Whzn aatlvltlz6 ol thl6 typz dKz donz za/ily 
In thz 6zhool tz/im, toz ^avold thz o^tzn ^ound ^ 
pxobizm 0^ having 6tudznt6 wfic havz "6at togzthzn." 
{^OK HO day6 and don^t zvzn knoto zazh othzK^ 6 
namz6 Vt l6 pan.tlzulan.ly Impontant to takz tlmz 
loK thz6z actlvltlz6- u)hzn thz 6tudznt body 1.6 vzn.y 
mobllz 1)A tohzn lt6 mzmbzn6 tKavzl iKotn various 
aAfza6 to 6chool. 
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Warm-up Activities (or more "quickiuo") 

Someone gives a shoi?t lecture to the rest of the group .- 
Listeners pay attention to the speuker while , at the same time', 
noting^ how they listen. ^ In what pocition' is your body? What do 
you do with your eyes'^ V/here are your hands?* How tense are you? 
Where do you feel it? What do. you Liiink about? How do you feel 
being a listener? Can you ,give tho speaker any suggestions? 

* -ft . ■* 

Introduce yourself. Throw an object, a balloon, a ball, 
an eraser to someone ej-se who introduces himself;,* and so on. 



o 
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Close your eyes and picture the room you are in. Try to 
remember how the p^r§on^.look V7ho are sitting around you, on 
your left and right sides , behind and in front ^^fr|^QUS^; Open 
your Look at the people. Leave the room^ and cofce in 

again. Look at the room from every angle; use dll your senses 
Move the furniture around. Place yourself where you feel ^ 
comfortable. 

Divide into groups of six or eight with one person in the 
center of each group. If you are the center person, say your 
name and place it, as you would a physical object, into the 
hands of each person in the circle. The receiver repeats your 
name and then returns the gift by saying his name and placing 
it in your hand. After everyone has been in the center, break 
up the circles and move freely around th^e room, giving and 
receiving names from hand to hand. 
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Remember a rooia in a school where you wrote your name as' 
a* child • Write your name holding the pencil or pen in the ''wrong 
hand and imagine that room. Draw a floor plan. If you can't 
remember, pretend, ilov; does it feel to be that pupil again? 
Tell somebody else or write in your journal ♦ 

Write a. secret about yourself on a piece o} paper. Place 
it in a box or a hat. Others add their secrets. Each in turn 
draws a secret, reads it aloud, and says it as if it were his 
own secret ♦ Speak in -fhe first person* 

A ' * 

Share your favorite poem or quotation • Write a one or 
two 'line '^quotation" of your own. What words can you offer to 
live after you? , 

* * * . 

Sit dn^ a chair in the center of a circle. Each chair 
represents an important person in your life, and as you sit in 
each chair, play , the part of that person. Talk to^ these persons 
about what you are, and what they want of you, and what you 
want for yourself ♦ 

Focus on a conflict. Use "three chairs. Let the adult 
in you talk to the child in you and the parent in you. Parents 
tell. you what you should do, and children want to do what they 
want to do. What do your voices say? 
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-Finish a, sentence. Share the answers with somebody ^r put 
the sentences in a hat, draw them' out, and take turns answer^ing 
aloud. Use only one or* tv/o at a time • -Sentence beginnings tha 
seem to evoke good responses follow-. 

r particularly likq. people who. . . 
I ^m regarded by most.'peqple as,.* 
Strangers make me feel. 
If you ask me . . . 
^ If only • 
I believe thdz.**' 
In a new situation I usua^lly... 
^^/hen I'm 30^, I think I'll be,,- . / 
I feel really happy when... ' , 

I feel sad when... 
Vhat makes me furious is . . . 
When I'm in trouble, I turn to... 
What I like least about school is..* 
What makes me anxious is . . . 
If there were no grades , I *.d . . . 
If I think a teacher doesn't like me, I... 
When there *.s no. right answer, i feel — 
What most embarrasses me is... 
I learn best v;hen... 





Li^ down flat on a piece of paper,- - 
Let your pai?tner . , 

or a peirson in a group 
trace your outline. 
Drawj paint, color iRSide 
what you feel is ^y' 
within you. / 



I 
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Compare your outline with others 
Are any like yours? 



*Have students' draw freehand outlines . if this pr^edure 
causes problems.' , \ 
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What hciv^i you lea-rned? V/rite one idea on a slip of paper. 
Drop it in a box. One by one, come up, pick a slip, read it,. 
) cviTj^ient. Guecs v;ho said it* 

Put on the board a question, you 've discovered. What's 
: trt hnov/Ing?" V?hat * s 'worth teaching?'*- 

^ ' / A . ^• 

Create or find an object that represents you - as Mama's 
' ^-^^^^ Raisin ' in the Sun . Tell why or just show it. 

Make a collage showing the many facets of you - your 
'o;r^r^rns\ ambitions, worries, successes, values, etc. 

Form ^two lines ,facing each other. The first persons in - 

ca:;h line begin a conversation. At any point, "the person behind 

< 

a. speaker can tap his shoulder. The speaker then goes to the end 
of the line and the conversation continues between the new 
-rpeakers at the exact point it was interrupted. 



'•These questions are worth exploring with your students and 
colleagues. You may also wish/to look at what Postman and^ 
Weingartner have> to say about what's worth knowing in 
Teaching as- a Subversive Activity. 
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WORKTWG TOGETHER 

0{itQ.n ', ^In school and In lliz, w& zxptdt pzopls. to - 
vooKk &UzatA,V2.ly and midlcntly toQzthtA, Stade.n.U 
w/io aAiL dc.tA.ve. In 6ehoot aK^antzat-Con^ oa athZe..ttc6 
Lu^vialty than' 2 0 pzAcznt the. 4>.tadmt body) > 

' toi/oaid a^di,; mo^t- o.thzA 6tad2.r±.ir have. ^zw. school-' 
6a4ed .o'ppoAtanlttei to Iza^n ok pAattlcz zHectlvz 
hamdn \elatlon& 6k.LlU We believe ffiat these 
6klll& aKe tmpoKtant enough to mAyint atten.tlon 
In 4cfioo£ and oU^^ ^ottoi^}lng activities ai> 

.itaAteA6 loA. teacheA6 who de&lKe tkelK i>tade.nt6 \ 
to dzveldp &klll In and awaKe'nei>i> ai thg^ eiiect^" 
and a^^ect.6 0|J human behavlon,. 
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INTERACTION ACTIVITIES 

• Plan tho Perfect Crime -~ , - / 

No holds barred as to whcit students dream up. ^Crimes v;ill be 
exchanged among groups who try to find flaws in the crimes. 

Paraphrasing^, - - • # 

Form small groups. Discuss a topic , of general interest. 

> , • * ? 

<,,Befo;re you respond to another's comments put his ideas in your 

own words. IT they're not acceptable to him, try again. Discussion 

is slower, but ^understanding is^ greater. 

♦I 

Sequencihg - - r'^ 

Giye each group of five or six students an en^yelope with several 
sentences that make a paragraph. Each group will arrange the cut-uR^ 
sentences in what they consider to' be a logical order. Have them 
discuss and defend their order before , showing the original. They 



should 



(Have 
free 



see that it is possible to have more than one "correct" order, 
students write the^ paragraphs for this and other exercises and. 
our time to work^ individually with other students.) 



The Daily Planet - . " - ' 

Clip a news story or lead' from a newspaper article. Gi've a 
clipping to each group of three to five students and have them 
develop the story as a group. They may begin, with Jists of additions 
and move toward the- actual writing of the story. 



styles of Led<jerchlp , - ' . * - 

Xreate an apathetic cojamittee of four or more lieople. Three 
people volunteer to act as leaders and go out of the 'room. One^re- 
enters at a time and trr^s to energize the.^group. After each has 
had a turn Wa.thout seeing thei. other in operation, open up class 
discucoion on th3 three approaches. Which headers were most effective 

I 

.and v;hy? . .. ^ , 

-Stereotyped Rolea - 
— i ^ 

Dticidc'on zoz.e discussion topic (i.e.. What are eight character- 
istics of a ^lood teacher? Wace In rank order .\. Create a demon- 
stration "group * ^ Put on slips Qf paper the names\of typical group ^ 
roles* suc>4 j.^ tn^^ Warrior, the Peacemaker, the Informer.. Six people 
drav; from a h<xt , form a group, and play out their r^oles- The class 
obS'urves ana tries to guess V7hat roles ^re being played*: Then replay 
the discussion, changing roles or group?.^ Try the same discussion 
without assigned roles. Do you recognize yourself^' Are you stuck 
in a role? Are you imprisoned by it? How can your group help you? 
How canxyou htslp yourself.? " ^ ^ 



Groap V^rjting - ^ ^ 

^ Make up opening sentences Cor use real ones from literature 
or your students^ v7riting). V/rite one on the top of a page for each 
student. Students each add a logical second sentence and. pass it to 
the next person who .continues , with a sentence of his/her own. 
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-WRITING ABOUT INTERPERSONAL RELATIONGHIPC . 
Group Task ■ ' • t 

I^ Represent "ideal" school/f ajnily/govcrnmontal orr,cini^citipn 
with tinker toys or construction papov, v;ire , string, etc. 

II. Build a tower with newspaper and' masking tape that will be 
judged for its height, stability ,^ and aesthetics. 

Writing • ' 

■ . 1. What did you have in mind?' Why was it done this vmy? 

2. Reflect on the experience and respond to any of the follow- 
ing questions: . ■ . „ ■ 
a.. What percentage of the i>lan did you contribute? 

^' What percentage could you fiave contributed? , 

c. Did your group have a leader? Who? How v/as s/.ha chosen? 
What w.as characteristic of the leadership style? 

d. What best characterizes your role in the planning session" 
wallflower, domlnator, facilitator, invent'or , negativist, 
questioner, clarifier, humorist? Is there a word that 

i. describes your participation even better? 

e. How were your ideas received during the planning session? 

f . List three specific things that were done during the 
planning session that you feel were helpful. 

g. List one thing that ^ou did during the planning session 
that you feel v;as helpful. , . " " 

- 3. Freely respond Xq the activity or any aspect of it. 
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■ . p-T-.R-O-V-A — AN EXERCISE IN COOPERATION 

* Choose any six letters that will make words. We have had success 

using P, T. R. 0,"'V, and A. 

Divide the class into groups of six and assign one or two 
recorders to each group. Members of the group are each assigned one 
letter v/hich they draw on notebook paper and hol<5 in, front of fhem. 
At a signal from the teacher or timekeeper and without talking, push- 
ing, or shoving students begin to make words. *^ The recorder keeps 
track of each word. Call time after 5-7 minutes. Compare the lists 
of words. Ask students to i^alk about .how they felt and behaved 
during the activity. How did it feel to be "V," for instance? Could 
vowel's do anything on their own? What were the causes of frustration 
or satisfaction? 

. ' . ■ 

C00P2RATI0N-C0MPETITI0N ^ ^- 

Two students make a list of ten words that will be unfamiliar 
to the class. Divide the rest of the class into two groups who try 
^to find the definition of each word. One group competes, how fast 
can you find all of , the meanings? The other group, cooperates, all 
work together to find the meanings At the end of a' specified time 
Xabout 15 minutes) evaluate and discuss the relative ifierits of each 
approach. 
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WRITING- WITH A PARTNER 

Stiidents select partners and take a v;alk together. They should 
have notebooks and pens for taking notes as they walk. Ask students 
to pay careful attention to what they see and feel. You might say 
something- like the following. ' . 

As you. prepare to leave the classroom, will you walk side 
by side or will one of you/,go put first? How do you feel about 
the way you are walking? Look at the room you are leaving. 
How do you feel about leaving it. How does your partner feel? 
Who will open the door? What kind of door is it? Do you like 
the. door? Do you want 'to get through it quickly or would you 
^rather linger? V/hat ara your impressions as you leave the room? 
Now that you "are outside the door, how do you feel about the 
room? the door? your partner? the hallway?,., the walk you 
intend to take? What do you see in the hallway? What do you 
think about as you walk down the hallway? Go outside. Does 
it feel different to be outside? How is it different from being 
inside? Is it .cold or warm, windy or calm, sunny or cloudy? 
- Havj do you feel about the, weathex?? Does the building seem 
. . different from the outside? In what ways? Does it seem smaller 
or larger? Do you v;alk the same outside as you did inside? 
Do other people behave differently outside? Walk around the 
building. Would you rather walk around the building or' through 
it?.' Why? What do you' see and feel as you walk around the 
building? How are your feelings different from your partner's? 
Do you feel the same on the shady side of the building as you . 
do on the sunny side? 



When students return to the room, ask them to read their .notes 
together and organize them into a two-page description of their walk. 
Some approaches that students might take to this writing assignment 
are: to work together to tell about each part of the w.alk, to contrast i 
their views of what was seeri and felt by alternating paragraphs , to 
write separate accounts of the walk and join them with an introductory 
paragraph and a transitional paragraph. 
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WHAT VO you EXTECT? 

zxamlnt thz waif6 that zxpzctatton^ ^fiape thzlK 
llvt6 and look at thz dzKlvatlon thtlA 4ex 
A^otz zxptctatton6 . Thz6Z a^z paKtldixlaJilif 
Kdlzvant to tkz dzvzlopmzntal nzzd^ of^ adolzicznt^ . 



LOOKING AT INGLES AND EXPECTATIONS 

/ 

^Go t6 any newspaper or catalog (Sears., Wards, Pennys , etc.)- 
Cut out pictures 'of toys, clothes or games for children. Note the 
descriptions or pictures or captions which segretage items for boys 
and girls- Rev/rite the description which would make such items for 
all little people. ' . 

Present commercials or skits portraying men in ^roles of * 
women for housev/ork, cosmetics, dating or the family roles. 

Go through your friendly grocery shelves and note names of house 
hold products. Explain v/hy you think such names are used. 
Select your own names and" make up a realistic commercial showing the 

product 's use . ^ , 

* ^- * 

Draw a series of stick figures (indistinguishable as to sex) 
holding objects or- doing something (e.g., holding a broom, driving 
a van, holding a bat). Have the students make up stories about them. 

Keep a running list of ''ways I have benefited by being a male 
Cor female) today." Or keep two parallel lists, plus and minus, 
for the day or week.^ . ^ 



. Have students 'conduct interviews with prominent men, asking them 
for their favorite home repair techniques, how they combine rr.arriane 
and career, what size suit they wear, how the manage to stay young 
and handsome. This should illustrate some ^ of the convention^ that 
keep, men ^s and women's roles strictly defined. 

"Today is my 80th birthday" Have students look back at and ^ 
describe their lives since leaving high school. 

* ft * . 

Allow each, student ten minutes to make a list of characteristics 
of women Cor men).. If they, have difficulty, tell them to try thinkin 
of one woman (or man) they know. Then divide them into .small ^ 
groups C3-5) and have them first read their lists, tlien say v/hich 
characteristics on the list are true of themselves , then V7hich 
charcteristics they like. -Then have the small group, as a teain, 
select ten items from the combined lists that they think are most 
important. It is essential that they agree on the meaning of each 
characteristic. Then have thein rank the items'from one to ten. ' V.'ho 
is the .person they have created? The ideal womdn (op man)? Are the 
characteristics positive or negative? Try several variaticnc : girlD 
working on female characteristics and boys on male, vice-versa, both 
sexes working on the same sex, all-female and all-male £ri\all groups, 
mixed small groups. Have the teairis compare their results. 
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Visit an elementary or nursery school* Observe and take notes 
: of the activities being offered girls and boys; the distinctive ways 
Cf any) that boys and girls are handled by teacher. Interview'the 
teacher on his or her attitudes toward equal education. Also, look 
at some of the readers used... check to see what roles women and 
men are seen in . " 

Analyze five nursery rhymes or children's stories whijph include 
women alone or both men and women (boys and girls) . Write down the 
nursery rhymes or explain the descriptions , roles played by the girls 
and boys in the stories. What is the role played by each person? 
What do you think this implies or suggests as to the way boys and 
girls see themselves? 

CP V 

* * ft 

Make up a. collage or montage or simply, draw what society considers 
to be the "ideal woman" and the "ideal man." Then explain your montage, 
etc., ... include: pphysical description, emotional characteristics, 
personality and mannerisms. Xom may do the same thing . . .; but instead 
use the idea for students' own age "popular girl" or "popular boy." 
ft * ' ^ 

I 

Make a list of at leas.t ten verbal expressions ... cliches or 
sayings which involve the traditional" view of woman. Do the same for 
a man. Present this to the. class by skit or through some visual 
presentation. 
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